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GLEANINGS 


THE DEMON OF IMPATIENCE 
in the Church Times 


Some unavoidable accidents there are 
bound to be, but it is surely undeniable 
that the volume of them could be enor- 
mously reduced by the exercise of Chris- 
tian charity and courtesy. Selfishness is 
at the bottom of a large proportion of the 
tragedies. So many persons who are kindly 
and considerate in ordinary affairs seem to 
become possessed with a demon of impa- 
tience when they are at the wheel of a 
motor-car. 

It is not simply the lust for speed that is 
responsible for staining the roads with 
death. Intolerance of the least delay 
accounts for many accidents. How many 
times has catastrophe resulted because a 
driver will not wait till the road ahead is 
clear before drawing out to overtake? 
How many collisions have occurred solely 
on account of the unwillingness of either 
of two drivers to give the other the right 
of way? 

One would suppose that the gaining or 
saving of a fraction of a minute were a 
matter worth any risk. The same people 
entering or leaving a room, or in any similar 
encounter, would not dream of behaving 
like unmannerly boors. Why should 
their characters be subject to such ugly 
transformation simply because they hap- 
pen to be traveling by car? 

The driver who takes a risk and escapes 
scathless is as morally blameworthy as if 
disaster had followed. Consideration in 
motoring involves self-denial as it does in 
other relations of life; but there is nothing 
inherent in motoring which justifies a 
code in which one’s own desires are para- 
mount. 

* * 

FRUMENTIUS AND ETHIOPIA 

from the Literary Digest 

Ethiopia received the Christian faith 
about 3380 A. D., when Frumentius, a 
Phenician youth, was shipwrecked, accord- 
ing to legend, on the Red Sea coast, then 
a part of Ethiopia. Frumentius settled in 
the country, became interested in intro- 
ducing Christianity, and went to Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, where he was consecrated as a 
priest and appointed a Bishop of the 
Coptic Church, with Ethiopia as his See. 
The Coptie Church is the church of the 
Copts, native Christian Egyptians. 

Thus Frumentius became the first of a 
long line of Abunas, as the head Bishops in 
Abyssinia are known, which has been 
broken only once in sixteen centuries. The 
Abuna must be an Egyptian and a member 
of the Coptic Church. He is the spiritual 
leader of the Ethiopians, but has no tem- 
poral power. All priests are under him. 
He crowns the Emperors and officiates at 
all great public religious ceremonies. 


TEXT OF ARTICLE 16 


League of Nations Covenant 


Should any Member of the League resort 
to war in disregard of its Covenants under 
Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall, ‘‘ipso facto,” 
be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other Members of the 
League, which hereby undertakes imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the Covenant-break- 
ing State, and the prevention of all finan- 
cial, commercial or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the Covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any 
other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in 
such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval, or air force the Members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the 
Covenants of the League. 

The Members of the League agree, 
further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this 
Article, in order to minimize the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually 
support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by 
the Covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford 
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forces of any of the Members of the Leagu hes 


which are cooperating to protect the Covs rc 


nants of the League. 


Any Member of the League which nh | 
violated any Covenant of the League mai] 


be declared to be no longer a Member ¢}) 5 
the League by a vote of the Council con] ‘ 


curred in by the representatives of all thi] 


other Members of the League represemica™ 


thereon. 
* x 


SHELLEY ON CHRISTIANITY 
Frederick L. Jones 


in The Crozer Quarterly | i 
The “Essay on Christianity” is, with thi} 
exception of the ‘“‘Defence of Poetry,” thi 


noblest piece of prose Shelley ever wrote 
In beauty of style, in depth of feeling, an 
in loftiness of tone, it ranks with the bes 
English prose. Moreover, it presents mor| 
completely and more clearly the source an} 
system of Shelley’s philosophy of love—th 


essence of his philosophy—than any othe | 


of his works in prose or verse. 

Shelley’s main purpose in the “Essay” i 
to extract from the New Testament wha 
he considers to be the real teachings q| 
Jesus Christ, than whom, though nol 
divine, no purer, no greater person eve 
lived. The true philosophy and religion q| 
Christ, he says, have been corrupted by th 
narrowness, ignorance, prejudices, an 


ings. Shelley is convinced that ‘. . . iti 
not difficult to distinguish the wernt i 
by which these historians have filled ul 
the interstices of tradition, or corrupte 1 
the simplicity of truth, from the real char} 
acter of their rude amazement. They havy 
left sufficiently clear indications of thi 
genuine character of Jesus Christ to rescul 
it forever from the imputations cast upo 
it by their ignorance and fanaticism. W/| 
discover that he is the enemy of oppressio 
and of falsehood; that he is the advocat} 
of equal justice; that he is neither disposed 
to sanction bloodshed nor deceit, unde) 
whatsoever pretences their practice maj} 
be vindicated. We discover that he was 4] 
man of meek and majestic demeanor, cal | 
in danger; of natural and simple though} 
and habits; beloved to adoration by hij 
adherents; unmoved, solemn, and severe. | 

The essence of Christ’s philosophy iif 
love. Anything which has the slightes# 
suggestion of threat, punishment, or ven 
geance can be regarded as spurious; it cam 
in no way issue from Christ. When Chris! 
said he had come to fulfill and not tal 
destroy the old, Shelley credits him with 4 
master stroke in diplomacy: by allaying 
the suspicion of radical changes, he gained} 
the confidence of the people. But “having 
produced this favorable disposition o 
mind, Jesus Christ proceeds to qualif 


and finally to abrogate, the system of thi | 


He gave the Jews a nevi 


Jewish law.” | 


morality and a new God without theii] 
being aware of it. | 
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BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER 10, 1935 


a: ANE ADDAMS possessed a clarity of vision, 
a steadiness of purpose, and a directness of 
action that made her at once both typical and 
| exceptional,—typical of the ideal world citizen 
| as portrayed in the best literature of the ages, and 
,| exceptional in that she embodied that ideal in social 
| living. She took seriously the traditional and perma- 
.| nently valid principles of free thought and speech, free 
a} press and assemblage. She believed in, and worked for, 
-a world of peace and freedom. She was a genuine 
liberal of classic proportions, both broad and deep 
| minded. She is now the symbol of humanity at its 
best. 
+ While I am not unfamiliar with Miss Addams’s 
} career as the Mother of American settlements and as a 
‘| leader in civic reforms, there are others who know this 
| record in greater detail than I. During the quarter of a 
4; century that I have followed her career my attention 
4 has been focussed chiefly on Jane Addams—World 
+ Patriot; and it is from this point of view that I want 
to pay my tribute to her memory and her ever-living 
‘| influence. 
Increasingly we are coming to understand what a 
4 small world we live in. By ship and plane we quickly 
4 encircle the earth, and by radio we speak around it 
‘| instantly. National flags form a panorama in the parts 
| of the world, and the sidewalks of every major city are 
J, pageants of races. It is commonplace for speakers and 
4 writers to point out how numerous are the countries 
that contribute to our daily comfort. Economic dis- 
4 tress or prosperity in one country influences the mar- 
kets of the world. The march of ideas and knowledge 
+ is oblivious to national and racial lines. Members of 
4 various nationalities, races, and religions meet, fratern- 
+ ize, and intermarry. Miss Addams saw clearly that the 
{1 world is one. 
H While the trend toward world unity is definite, it 
il nevertheless encounters many difficulties. There are 
| frequent reversions, and there are new prejudices. So 
|| dangerous are reactionary trends and new prejudices 
| that the forward movement of mankind cannot safely 
be trusted to chance. It is a mistaken policy for 
scholars to be satisfied that knowledge should be the 
# possession of an elect few, that reactionary movements 
1 should go unchallenged, and that social progress should 
1 be unplanned. In all these matters Miss Addams was 
’ on the side of those whose conviction it is, that it 1s both 
| possible and desirable to plan and control world pro- 
| cesses for human ends. Hull House, under her leader- 
ship, effectively replaced old patterns of action with 
-new ones; and so helped demonstrate that human 
nature is one of the most plastic things in creation, and 
that by intelligent planning it can be moulded into 
nobler forms than the world has yet known. 


Ie 


Jane Addams---World Patriot 


Curtis W. Reese 


During the half century of Miss Addams’s activity 
her thought grew and her horizon broadened. Old ideas 
and forms of behavior changed, received new content 
or passed away. To her the period of the World War, 
during which humanity reverted to a stage of savagery, 
where no scheme was too fiendish or daring, no venture 
too costly, no destruction too complete, no suffering 
too severe to satisfy the insane desire for destruction, 
where submarines, blockades, poison gas, and the like, 
knew no limit,—to her this reversion to the worst in 
humanity showed clearly that the old patriotism was 
inadequate for the new day. For after due allowance is 
made for the numerous secondary causes of the World 
War, it is still true that the fundamental cause was the 
old nationalistic patriotism which failed to see beyond 
the limits of its own narrow borders. So the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom was 
brought into being. She knew that the old patriotism 
was the result of a false philosophy, that might makes 
right; of a false psychology, that we may fear and hate 
but still have peace; of a false religion, that we may 
love God and still murder our fellowmen. It was 
natural that such patriotism should upset industry, 
bankrupt finance, and pauperize the world. The na- 
tions cannot expect to engage in years of wanton, 
wholesale destruction of men and money and goods and 
sentiments, and not pay the price. If the peoples of 
the world are to dwell together in peace and comfort, 
they must come to understand that all peoples and all 
legitimate interests rise or fall together. In general, 
we get what we plan for. If we plan for war, we get 
war. It is reasonable to suppose that if we plan for 
peace and freedom, we shall get peace and freedom. 

She saw that an essential step in planning for 
peace and freedom is the building of a wider patriot- 
ism, that is, a state of mind in which we become 
zealous for the rights of all peoples. Such a state of 
mind is prerequisite to any hopeful program of world 
politics. Without it, federations fall apart and sacred 
vows become scraps of paper. 

Today among enlightened leaders there is a wide- 
spread movement in the direction of a more generous 
patriotism, in which movement Jane Addams was a 
pioneer. In both national and international politics 
this issue is now the dividing line between men and 
policies. The basic question is—shall the nations re- 
main armed camps, each seeking to outdo the other, 
or shall they be woven into a brotherhood of the world 
where each will seek the good of all? The answer de- 
pends very largely upon whether the educators of the 
world allow themselves to become the tools of narrow- 
minded rulers or whether they maintain their inde- 
pendence. The best time to build mind patterns on a 
world scale is while the mind is young. In Hull House, 
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children come in contact with the children of other 
racial and national groups. There they learn that no 
race or nation has a corner on values. There friend- 
ships are formed that encircle the globe. Some day 
this attitude will be taken over by the school system, 
the textbooks of the schools will be rewritten, so that 
children will be taught to honor and glorify the men 
of toil and industry and art and science, rather than 
the men of war. Every pedagogical principle known 
will be applied by the most able men and women to the 
elimination of action patterns that lead to war and 
toward action patterns that lead to peace. This will 
be no easy task. The road is long and difficult. Old 
ideas die hard. Hate and prejudice have an iron grip. 
Suspicion is well entrenched. Vested interests fear 
innovations. Insidious foes constantly attack aca- 
demic freedom. These difficulties can be overcome 
only by educators who regard freedom as a sacred 
right, and resolve to defend it at all costs. 

A second important step in the development of 
world patriotism is the fostering of all sorts of inter- 
national organizations,—scientific, humanitarian, gov- 
ernmental; and in this Miss Addams was ever active. 
Every organization whose membership crosses a 


The Moral Dynamic of Liberal Religion | 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


RIT is widely charged against Unitarianism and 
all forms of liberal religion, that they are 
wanting in moral dynamic, in moral power, 
in moral earnestness, in zeal for human service, 
and for spiritual things generally,—that in this im- 
portant and vital respect they are distinctly inferior 
to orthodox Christianity. If the charge is true it is 
grievous. Is it true? 

Let it be confessed at once that orthodox Chris- 
tianity has more of certain kinds of power, certain 
kinds of dynamic, than any form of liberal religion. 
That is to say, it has more ecclesiastical power, more 
creedal power, more power to compel obedience to 
priests and authorities; more power to alarm people 
with threats of hell in another world, and to cause 
them to make efforts to “flee from the wrath to come’; 
more power to cause men to make outward profession 
and show of religion; more power to cause people to 
build up large and powerful denominations and to 
erect great and imposing churches and cathedrals, with 
costly and elaborate adornments and stately cere- 
monials, so as to overawe, impress and dominate the 
people by their magnificence and supposed authority, 
and thus gain power to prevent independent thinking, 
and to transform men into mental slaves and weak 
believers of whatsoever they are taught to believe. 

But are any of these kinds of power moral, or 
ethical? They are not. They are dynamic, tremen- 
dously effective dynamic; but they are not moral or 
ethical or spiritual; they may all be used for evil as 
well as for good; they have no necessary influence to 
make good men or good women; or to strengthen or 
purify human character; or to dry up the dark streams 
of the world’s vice, or crime, or ignorance, or sorrow, 
or suffering, or to lay moral foundations for com- 
munities or nations. 


i 


national boundary line has in it possibilities beyone — 
its definite purpose. International federation of clubs) 
of educational associations, of fraternal movements) — 
of religious fellowship, are all units of a new world) | 
order. They should definitely plan their programs s¢jj 
as to integrate differences and create world sentiment) © 
The integration of differences is especially impor © 
tant, for we are coming to understand that a world)” 
order cannot be constructed of likenesses alone, buij) 
that differences also must be builded into the structure)”, 
We cannot create world patriotism by ignoring differ: 
ences, much less by scoring them. Back of all effective}; 
efforts to build a world patriotism must be not onlyf/, 
the dynamic and creative but also the tolerant anc, 
receptive mind. The lowliest tribes have native virtuesf), 
that are needed by the most cultured civilizations|f, 
Exchange of values is as essential to world life as is thelf, 
creation of values. Every culture must have equaijfi, 
opportunities to develop the best that is in it, and ta} 
make its special contribution to the culture of the 
world. | 
We can do no greater honor to the memory 03 
Jane Addams than to give ourselves devotedly to the 
building of a world of peace and freedom. | 


a ees 


To obtain really mora] power, really ethical andjlf 
spiritual dynamic—dynamic which creates manhood} 
and womanhood, which transforms evil into good} 
which regenerates human lives and human society—} 
Unitarianism and all forms of liberal religion turn from 
all these things,—from all speculative beliefs, from al 
ecclesiastical machinery, from all forms of outward 
authority, from all ecclesiastical display which seekd 
to overawe men and lull their reason to sleep, and make 
our appeal, as we know Jesus did, as the greatest re 
ligious teachers of the world have always done, to the | 
inner things of the spirit,—to men’s reason, to men’d 
consciences, to men’s hearts, to men’s sense of noble 
ness and justice and right, to the goodness that is i 
everybody, even the lowest and the worst, to th J 
divine in humanity; to the living spirit of God in men’s 
souls. If here is not the deepest and most unfailing#l) 
source of real moral and spiritual dynamic that existd| 
in the world, then the whole history of religion in thal 
world is a deception. 

Nearly all the religions of the world employ kind 
of dymanic that are lacking in moral quality, and some 
that are distinctly and seriously immoral. This is 
undeniably true of Christianity. | 

Christian peoples have experienced much of the 
blighting dynamic of selfishness, of greed, and off 
ambition for fame, place and power. The Christiant 
nations of the world have known much of the terribl i 
dynamic of hate, of jealousy, of revenge, of ambition, 
of passion for war, for aggression.and for conquest. | 

Christianity today suffers much from the evill 
dynamic of over-zealous and unconscientious sectari-t} 
anism, which plants churches for purely pa |, 

| 


r 


ends where they are not needed and cannot be properly} 
maintained, and Seriously divides communities inti 
rival and antagonistic religious bodies. | 


q 
ii 
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Perhaps there is no evil dynamic that has been 
more employed by most of the religions of the world, 
including Christianity, than that of fear,—fear of the 
| displeasure, or anger, or vengeance of the gods, here 
4 or hereafter. In Christianity its prevailing form is fear 
of purgatory or hell, on the other side of the grave. 


| Fear is always a low motive. This is seen in the fact 


that we call a man who is much influenced by it, a 
coward. It is as low a motive in religion as anywhere 
| else. There is not in it necessarily any moral element 
,| whatever. Parents who govern their children by fear, 


,{ are building up in them no moral character. 


The same principle applies to the government of 
schools, and also in the discipline of prisons. The 
,{ appeal to fear tends to develop selfishness, cowardice 
.| and deception; ability to deceive and outwit the 
punisher and thus escape the punishment. It does not 
tend to create honor or character or manhood, or any- 
thing of the kind. These can be created only by hope 
_ and encouragement and not by fear; by trust and not 
by distrust; by appealing to what is highest and best 
| in human beings, and not by appealing to what is lowest 
and most ignoble. 


Is Belief in God a Moral Dynamic? 


It is claimed that belief in God is a moral dynamic 
—has in it moral power. The claim is unquestionably 
_ true if the God believed in is a moral God; but if he is 
not, then whatever dynamic there may be in the belief 
| is not moral, but unmoral or immoral. This is a dis- 
| tinction of very great importance. 

To believe in such gods as those of the old Norse- 
‘ men—Thor, Woden and others, with their drunkenness 
| and fighting, can have in it no moral dynamic. 

It is questionable whether there was ever any 
7 moral value or moral dynamic in the belief of the old 
- Greek and Roman people in their gods and goddesses. 
These deities were regarded as having characters no 
better than men. They were influenced by lust, pas- 
' sion, hate, envy, jealousy, selfish ambition and cruelty. 
| How, then, could belief in them have any important 
) morally uplifting influence? Indeed, some of the bet- 
} ter ethical and religious teachers of both Rome and 
Greece questioned whether the popular belief in these 


deities, with their amours, plots, strifes and often low 


morals, did not exert a distinctly demoralizing in- 


} fluence on the people. 


It is claimed that at least belief in the God of the 
' Bible is morally good and uplifting. I answer, Whether 
it is or not depends upon which of the Gods of the 
Bible we mean. 

If we mean the God who inspired St. Paul to write 
his incomparably beautiful and uplifting description 
of “charity” or “love”’ in his first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, or the God whom Jesus had in mind when 
he taught men his immortal prayer, “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” I gladly agree, and I think everybody 
must, that sincere belief in such a God has in it moral 
and spiritual power of the most ennobling kind. But, 
unfortunately, there are in the Bible other very 
different representations of God. If by belief in God 
we mean belief in the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
books of Joshua, Samuel and Kings, who commanded 
a Hebrew general to slaughter all the men, women and 
~ innocent babes in the cities which he conquered, then 


I dissent, and all liberal Christians dissent. It is 
difficult to see how any sane person can claim that 
belief in such a God can have any influence except one 
that is immoral and brutalizing. If by belief in the 
God of the Bible we mean belief in the God who in- 
spired Elijah to slaughter five hundred priests of a 
rival religion, because their worship was different from 
that of the Hebrews; or in the God who inspired the 
writer of the “imprecatory psalms”’ ta pray for ven- 
geance not only on his enemies but on their little chil- 
dren; or in the God who gave the command “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live’ —a command which 
has caused thousands of innocent persons to be put to 
death; or in the God portrayed in the last half of the 
Apocalypse (the book of Revelation) as a being of 
wrath, vengeance and curses,—a fierce warrior riding 
through blood up to his horses’ bridle, smiting his 
enemies without mercy, and torturing them forever in 
a lake burning with fire and brimstone; or in the God 
who, because of the disobedience of one man, decreed 
the fall of the race and the eternal damnation of ° 
nine-tenths of mankind,—then liberal Christianity 
dissents. 

Several times each year I receive appeals from a 
great Bible Society for a contribution of funds to assist 
it in printing and sending out to the world, and par- 
ticularly to the “heathen,” millions of copies of the 
Bible, all of them unexpurgated, all of them retaining 
low and unworthy portrayals of God. Why is this? 
Do we want the heathen to understand that the Chris- 
tian God is such a being as these portrayals indi- 
cate? ' 


Expurgating the Bible 


We expurgate other books; why not the Bible? 
Are there any books which we should be so careful 
to keep ethically pure and high as our books of 
religion? 

Bishop Ulfilas, in translating the Bible into the 
language of the Goths in the fourth century, left out 
the ‘Four Books of the Kings” (that is the books which 
we call I and II Samuel and I and II Kings), because 
they were filled with accounts of wars, largely wars of 
aggression and conquest, and he knew that the moral 
influence of such writings could not fail to be bad. He 
said that the Gothic peoples were too much addicted 
to fighting, anyway, and he could never improve them 
if he gave them a Bible which represented God as 
desiring and commanding wars as bloody and cruel as 
any that they ever fought. 

Was not Bishop Ulfilas right? Why then do we, in 
a more enlightened age, still retain in the Bible those 
same savage and brutal books, and others almost as 
bad? Is it any wonder that Christian nations, with 
such a Bible and such a God, wage more numerous 
and more bloody wars than any other nations in the 
world? 

Christians claim that the Bible is ‘‘bread of life”’ 
for mankind. Yes, its moral and spiritual truth is 
bread of life. The world knows of none anywhere that 
is more nourishing to man’s higher nature. But such 
representations of God as have been pointed out are 
not bread; they are povson. 

Is it claimed that expurgating the Bible will rob it 
of its moral dynamic? Nothing could be further from 
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the truth. It will rob it of much of its dynamic for 
sectarianism, for superstition and for evil; for use in 
support of war, cruelty, slavery, tryanny over women 
and children, and other practices injurious to hu- 
manity. But no particle of its moral dynamic, of its 
power for good, will it take away. This it will greatly 
increase. 

Turning from the Bible to Christianity,—if the 
former should -be purified why should not the latter? 
Liberal Christians believe that the creeds and theologies 
of Christendom need expurgation even more than does 
the Bible. Exactly the same reasons which impel them 
to ask to have all degrading representations of God and 
all low morality eliminated from Christianity’s supreme 
book of religion, causes them to urge all Christian 
churches to expurgate from their creeds, their the- 
ologies, their liturgies and their hymns, whatever is 
clearly outgrown in the progress of human knowledge, 
whatever was once believed to be true but is now 
known not to be true, and especially everything that 
is immoral, everything that degrades God and slanders 
human nature, and therefore that tends to drive in- 
telligent men and women away from religion. 

All the great religions of the world have possessed 
much dynamic, else they could not have lived. Often 
their dynamic has been very powerful, almost irresis- 
tible. Some of it has been good, probably the larger 
part, but some of it has been evil. 

We who were born to a Christian inheritance love 
our Christianity, and would like to be able to say that 
its dynamic has always been good. But, in the face of 
history, this we cannot do. Creedal Christianity, or- 
thodox Christianity, ecclesiastical Christianity, in all 
the ages, has associated itself to a greater or less extent, 
often to a shocking extent, with tyranny, iniquity, and 
wrong. 

Of course we gladly acknowledge the presence of 
much that is good in all the creedal and orthodox 
churches,—much spirituality, much sincere devotion, 
much unselfishness, much of the Christ spirit, much 
high and noble moral dynamic. But these do not come 
from their creeds or their theologies. What the ortho- 
dox churches get from their theologies and their 
ecclesiastical systems is dynamic for sectarianism, for 
selfish propaganda, for heresy hunting, for opposition 
to evolution, for hostility to advanced biblical scholar- 
ship, for intolerance of other faiths, for unbrother- 
liness. 


Moral Power for Abolition of Slavery 


It is well known that the moral power required 
for the abolition of slavery in this country was not 
found in orthodoxy or in ecclesiasticism, On the con- 
trary, the creedal denominations, with their great 
ecclesiastical power and authority, ranged themselves 
for the most part on the side of the slave master. All 
throughout the South, and largely throughout the 
North, slavery was defended by the most influential 
and fashionable churches as a “divine institution.” 
It was largely the heretics, the liberal Christians, and 
the lovers of justice and humanity outside of the 
churches, that created and maintained the abolition 
cause. So far as religion entered into the situation, it 
was not the teachings of the creeds, but the liberal 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 


. for nearly two centuries. 


hood of man, that furnished the moral dynamic of the) 
anti-slavery movement. "| 

It was an orthodox Christian government 1} 
Russia, allied with a church orthodox in the extreme,}) 
with an orthodox czar at its head in both church and} 
state, that perpetrated the bloody pogroms, and the| if 
cruel banishments to Siberian prisons, and the un-}% 
speakable tyrannies which for generations shocked the} . 
world. The religion of God’s Fatherhood and man’s} 
brotherhood could never have perpetrated suchijl 
inhumanities. i, 

It was orthodox Christian Belgium that allowed|p) 


its orthodox king to perpetrate the indescribable in-} 
humanities in connection with the production of 
rubber in the Congo region, of which we heard with) 
amazement and horror a third of a century ago. It was; 
orthodox Christian England, with its orthodox Chris-, 
tian Church, that forced opium on China at the can-| 


non’s mouth, and that has held India in forced bondage) 


1 


It was creedal Christianity that persecuted the} 
Quakers, in this country, in England and elsewhere. 
It was the orthodox and ecclesiastical Christianity of | 
the Roman Catholic Church that caused the terrible . 
persecutions of the Waldenses and Albigenses, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the horrors of the 
Inquisition. Such iniquities would have been im-_ 
possible in countries where the religion of the Sermon 
on the Mount held sway. 


The ‘‘Soundest in Their Theology’”’ 


It cannot be denied that often and often it has 
been the nations of the world which have been 
“soundest in their theology,’ and in which ecclesi- | 
astical autocracies have been most powerful, that have 
most oppressed the poor, that have possessed the 
worst slums, that have been the most drunken and 
socially corrupt, and which have fought the most 
unjust and deadly wars. And in the very nature of the 
case it must always be so. 

Probably the greatest single exhibition of moral 
power seen in the entire world in modern times is that | 
of Mahatma Gandhi in India. Yet Gandhi has never 
accepted a single one of the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity. This fact alone confutes forever the | 
claim that belief in an infallible Bible, the virgin birth, 
an atonement scheme, an endless hell and the rest have | 
any moral value. While Gandhi rejects creedal and — 
ecclesiastical Christianity wholly, he believes with all | 
his heart in what is essentially liberal Christianity, || 
that is, in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of | 
man, the Sermon on the Mount,—love even of | 
enemies. 

There is much darkness in the world, much that is _| 
discouraging. Amid it all there is nothing that gives 
so much ground for hope and courage as the vision 
which we see of the growing multitude of men and | 
women, in our own and other lands, who are planning 
and working to make a better world,—to right human 
wrongs and alleviate human sufferings. What are the 
motives that are impelling these men and women? 
Are they motives obtained from creeds, or ereedal 
theologies, or ecclesiastical authorities? Are they fear 
of hell? They are something infinitely deeper, truer, 
better. They are love, brotherhood, human sympathy, 
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the satisfaction of defeating wrong and promoting 


right; the joy of turning tears into laughter and taking 
aches out of human hearts. 


The most powerful moral dynamic known to 


| humanity is love; all others compared with it are 


trivial. The two dynamics that will save this world 


Y are love and intelligence. These are the dynamics of 


liberal religion. 


ne 


A PLEA FOR INTELLECTUAL SNOBBERY 


Margaret Bjornsson 


AROBABLY every university graduate feels the 

| desire to air his rather puerile opinions on the 
various phases of university life, wax senti- 
mental at the abrupt breach of very happy 
connections, or lament his unheralded advent into 
what is frequently termed ‘‘the cold, cruel world.” 
He is grieved because his academic standing is under- 
rated in an atmosphere far removed from the pro- 
verbial cloistered halls of learning. And all this because 
those halls are no longer devoted to quiet study and 
reflection. Standards have changed, and graduates 
have actually reached a point where they demand the 
assessment of their four years of “study.” 

Students in a modern university can be classified. 
There are those who seek professional training; there 
are those who go to the university because their parents 
are anxious to give them opportunities they themselves 
missed ; there are those who go because there is nothing 
else for them to do, or because they wish to participate 
in the social life at the university. Students in this last 
class are trying apparently to emulate the college 
student so charmingly portrayed in the movies— 
cutting lectures, living for the next dance or football 
game, and rushing off nowhere with a distracted air. 
Nor are these the only vices—if vices they may be 
called. Lack of perception and a sense of values is 
probably a better term. This obtrudes itself most 
objectionably in the attitude of such students to the 
unfortunately small minority of what they deridingly 
call ‘‘the intellectuals.”” The prostitution of the ideals 
of a university has happily not extended to this small 
group which would rather see a performance of ‘““Ham- 
let’? than a musical extravangaza; rather study ‘The 
Critique of Pure Reason” than read a popular trashy 
novel; rather hear Bach or Wagner or Holst than the 
highest paid dance orchestra in the country. 

These are the students that are held in mocking 
contempt by their athletically minded friends. They 
are attending classes in which the professors are prac- 
tically forced to shovel down large masses of facts on 
subjects which should be avidly devoured. It follows 
that standards are lowered, because the university 
cannot afford to fail all the students who are misplaced 
in such an institution. And so the pariahs—the “‘in- 
tellectuals’’—submit to the spoon-feeding which is far 
below them and below the professors. 

All of which is supposed to lead to the creation of 
an “educated” populace. Hundreds of fond parents 
point with pride to the degrees of their offspring, so 
many of whom have neither the talent nor the incli- 
nation for true scholarship. Assuming financial inde- 
pendence, the universities should be rigidly selective. 


A university is not an athletic training field, nor a 


school for the development of the social amenities, nor 
even a place to ‘make contacts.”’ 

Intellectual snobbery is perfectly justified. But 
the anomaly is, that the pride is displayed by the 
students who merely slide through. Granted, it is 
quite a feat to get a degree with a minimum amount 
of work, but the university’s standards suffer thereby, 
and an appalling waste of time is entailed for the small 
percentage of students who are there for the purpose 
of what is caustically referred to as “acquiring cul- 
ture.’’ Strange as it seems, such a paltry ambition is 
still to be found in our intellectual rolling-mills. And 
those whom it infects are mildly amused at the mad 
scramble of their fellow-graduates to rise rapidly to 
opulence, and acquire, instead of culture, three-car 
garages. 


* oS k 


GOD THE FATHER 
Kenneth W. Porter 


If the tale be true which John and Luke 

Have each set down in a parchment-book 

Of Mary and Joseph and Jesus’ coming 

At a time so soon as to set tongues humming; 
If the facts were known, as belike they were, 
They caused a pleasant, guilty stir 

In the veins of the gossips at Nazareth, 

Who nodded heads and sucked their breath 
When they saw on the way to market-place 

Or village-well, the pale, calm face 

Of Joseph’s wife, with her first-born child 
Trotting beside her; if he smiled 

In a puzzled way, sometimes, in the years 

Of his youth, when words not meant for his ears 
Half-reached him, as rarely, but now and then, 
A group broke up, embarrassed, when 

His feet drew near (as they were mouthing through 
The tale to some boy who found it new): 


It would not be strange that the gentle, strong 
Presence of Joseph was like a song 

To the boy, who saw his father stride 
Through the dusty streets, with himself beside, 
Like a king whose scepters were axe and saw, 
Kindly but stern, with an eye to awe 

Any oppressor of the weak, 

And rarely even the need to speak. 

There would be no cause for wonder, it 

Joseph seemed, sometimes, a cliff 

Impregnable to any power 

Yet sheltering some casual flower, 

Sometimes a sentient sun, whose heat 

Was tempered to the ripening wheat. 


And so when Jesus turned his mind 

In search of God, he did not find 

The quest so difficult as one 

Not born and reared as Joseph’s son 
Might have considered it. “A man,” 
He knew, ‘‘could not be better than 

His God. Of all the men he knew, 

One man, long dead, seemed nearest to 
Perfection. God,’ he thought, ‘“‘must be 
Like his incarnate memory.” 

He scorned all deities there were, 
Proclaiming God a Carpenter, 

A Man of few and quiet words, 

Lover of children, flowers, and birds, 
And gave Him the name of love which he 
Had given Joseph in Galilee. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE REBEL CHRIST 


UST the church of the rebel Christ suppress the 
social idealism of its younger leaders? Can 
the church exist and have its needed financial 

resources, only if it reflects the established conditions 
of the world and surrenders all intent to lead? Is it 
impossible for the laity, bound as they are by the 
existing order in their daily business, nevertheless to 
welcome and demand of the church that it shall point 
the way toward a happier and fuller life for humanity 
than any that we now know? p 

Such questions arise out of the experience of a 
neighbor and friend. During the summer Rev. L. 
Bradford Young, assistant rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was called, by unanimous 
vote of the vestry, to be rector of Trinity Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. His record of unusually effec- 
tive work for the good of both church and community 
had been examined. Then came to the vestry’s at- 
tention the fact that he had once been arrested for 
defending the civil liberties of some strikers in New 
Jersey (which case was dismissed when it came to 
court) and his own frank statement that he had been 
an active member of the Socialist Party and sympa- 
thetic to labor. 

A way was quickly found for achieving his resig- 
nation from a parish which he had not yet served, and 
the church is now free to call a rector who ‘will not 
be guilty of bearing on his heart and conscience the 
burdens of the exploited. Such a weeding out process 
spells the doom of the organization which has as its 
excuse for existence that it is the body of the idealisms 
of the race. The church will not need to plead the 


oppressions of a Lenin or a Hitler as the reason for it ii 
demise. Its own Jaity, by their fears, will have robbe}, 


it of its raison d’etre, and relegated it to the realm q| 
useless things that encumber the earth. 


Has Christianity grown so old that what it ond) wot 
admired and followed with enthusiasm, a daring youtl) k 


who cared primarily for those “who labor and ar 
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heavy laden” and was ready to go not merely to jail: | 


but to death, no longer stirs its blood? I make nq 


plea for any particular idealism. Concern for a grea) 
spiritual tradition, however, asks if the time has no} 


come when the laity shall recognize the spirit that i 


essential for the leadership of the institution whosé|) 
task it is to lead and to forestall the middle-aged disy hh | 
illusionment to which we fall such easy victims. Ma 


John Howland Lathrop. 


ok * 


THREE EXPRESSIONS 


LETTER from President Roosevelt was sent: f 


to the ministers of the United States Sep 
tember 24. We believe that our readers will 


be particularly interested in these expressions from] 


three of our ministers. 
The Editor. 


* * 


DEMOCRATIC TECHNIQUES 


AY I have your counsel and your help? I am. 


leaving on a short vacation but will be back 

in Washington in a few weeks and will deeply 
appreciate your writing to me.” 

In such a personal way the President of the United 

States concludes a letter written to clergymen through- 


out the country, requesting comment on the recently | 


enacted Social Security Legislation. He asks ministers 
to report conditions in their communities effected by 
old-age and unemployment insurance, and to advise 
him concerning the development and administration 
of Works Progress Administration agencies and 
projects. 

Is this just a clever political maneuver—just a 
pretending to be interested in what ministers might 
have to say? Is the direct and friendly manner of the 
President a bid for political support? 

Is the President giving us a lesson in practical 
democratic techniques? And if so why does he select 
ministers? Why not the managers of hotels or de- 
partment stores? Perhaps he believes that ministers, 
because they are “in intimate and daily contact” 
with the people of their parishes, might know something 
about the need for this particular legislation and have 
some definite knowledge about and interest in the ade- 
quacy of the newly established governmental agencies. 

It is possible that he might believe that many 
ministers have a special and technical knowledge 
somewhat greater than the average, which carries a 
moral obligation to be positive and explicit in our 
democratic endeavor to attain greater economic and 
social security and justice. 

Now let us assume that Mr. Roosevelt is sincere 


in his desire to know the sentiment of men of whom | 


he says “no group can give more accurate or unbiased 
views.” Does not his request for “counsel and help” 
suggest that ministers, and laymen too, must develop 
some more efficient and effective ways to relate their 


iy 


lf 
ih 


i 
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| religious ideals to the practical and immediate concerns 


of government in our democracy? 

The Partnership Plan of our Laymen’s League sug- 
gests one answer to this problem. Groups of ministers 
throughout the country, meeting regularly to study 
techniques of social action, will report other answers 


at our Biennial Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Undoubtedly there are several methods whereby 


,,even we Unitarians, remaining true to our traditional 
liberalism, can become vocal and assume our proper 
{place in the leadership of forces of righteousness strug- 
‘ gling for justice in our social and economic order. 


i 


The President’s letter to ministers reminds us that 


My) 5s lente 
as churchmen we have definite responsibilities for 


government. Ministers individually can and should 
respond to such an opportunity as is offered by the 
President’s request for counsel. Laymen should do the 
same! But that is not enough! Until we, in our de- 


»mocracy, can bring to the halls of government—local, 
jstate, and national—our influence as ministers and 


laymen, bound together by ideals of equity, justice and 


,|brotherhood, the collective forces of selfishness and 
greed will prevail. 


The ministers of our country alone, using ade- 
quate democratic technique, could mould a finer 
democracy. Working side by side with the laymen of 
their churches our ideal of government for and by the 
people with justice and liberty for all shall be realized. 
: Everett M. Baker. 


* * 


i 


l 


) 


| 


peril. 


lgravity of the depression. adi 
must be done, it showed itself willing to experiment. 


JUSTICE VS. PRUDENCE 


Wee ireprecen ta ROOSEVELT has appealed to 


representative clergymen for counsel and ad- 
There are those who maintain that this 
Others would have us believe it a 


vice. 
is a trial balloon. 


humanitarian ends. The move raises questions which 
transcend the motive. 

The President credits the ministers with wise and 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of their 
people. He feels confident that “no group can give 
more accurate and unbiased views.”’ Is this indeed 
a new alliance of the church and the state by which 
divine wisdom may be injected into practical affairs? 

We should like to feel that the clergy are, as a 
body, disinterested, that they are unexcelled in their 
devotion to the public welfare, to the social security 
of their people, and to the issues of justice. There is, 
however, a perspective in the ethical system of St. 
Thomas which should temper our passion for abstract 
justice with sober consideration. Justice is one of the 
four Cardinal Virtues. The foundation of these virtues 
is prudence. Prudence is wisdom and foresight in de- 
termining a line of conduct, in adapting means to ends. 

It may be well for those of us who are sanguine 
for justice to remember that justice is not absolute 
and that it cannot stand alone. No matter how true 
the house, it will fall if it is builded upon sand. Where 
there is no sound foundation of prudence, justice is in 
There are times when the best way to serve 
justice is to set one’s eye on prudence. 

The present Administration at least conceded the 
Conceding that something 


In its experiments it has been much concerned for 
reform and for social legislation looking toward jus- 
tice. In itself much of this legislation is excellent. 
It is, however, associated with the major policies of an 
Administration the prudence of which is subject to 
grave criticism. It may be well for those who value 
justice to look to its foundations in prudence. 

Indeed, as the recent controversy over the Social 
Relations report revealed, the position of the minister, 
simply because he was somewhat disentangled from 
the fabric of the present economic system, tended to 
discredit the opinion of the minister in the minds of 
the laymen. 

If Mr. Roosevelt wins the support of the clergy- 
men on the issue of justice, he yet has to face the 
laymen on the issue of prudence. This is further evi- 
dence of the necessity for partnership in thought 
between our clergy and our laymen. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


* * 


MR. PRESIDENT 


HAVE received the form Jetter sent to several 
hundred of my colleagues in what you calla 
“high calling.” Iam not flattered at getting this 
letter, because in my profession we have long since 
steeled ourselves against those who come to us for our 
profession’s sake and not because we are also persons. 

But your letter deserves an answer, not because 
you would ‘“‘deem it a favor’ but because most of the 
clergy are vitally interested in social reconstruction 
and ought to assist you in every way they can. Some 
of my colleagues have given their entire time, and 
others part time, to engage in old-age pension or 
transient relief work, and other forms of social service 
set up by your administration. More will do so as 
the social-security legislation gets under way. 

Others have used their pulpits to point out the 
fundamental importance of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the homesteads from the standpoint 
of better housing and living for unfortunate but not 
unworthy citizens. We had a genuine interest in 
the “forgotten man” even before you boosted the tax 
on the upper-income brackets, and none can appre- 
ciate more than we the selfish interests which have 
submerged him. 

But, frankly, we fear the work program won’t 
do the job. At least, not so long as it goes to build 
bridges and battleships while so many citizens are so 
poorly housed. It looks like the housing legislation 
which has been passed to save the old home or lift its 
face, is too favorable to the investor. We know, Mr. 
President, that you can’t get rabbits out of the hat, 
but we fear that you are using government money 
and credit to keep alive a system which has now out- 
lived its usefulness. 

Couldn’t we get our citizens to accept a philos- 
ophy such as ministers and government officials, like 
ourselves, have accepted long since, viz., the enjoy- 
ment of life comes not in the amassing of wealth, but 
in the giving of oneself to the public service. Inci- 
dentally, my county was the only county in the state 
to give a majority to Mr. Hoover, so the contents of 
this letter may be safely disregarded. 

Harold P. Marley. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


UNITARIANS ENTER, FOSSILS DEPART 


The bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, addressing the 
Modern Churchmen’s Conference at Cambridge, England, re- 
cently, pleaded for a closer relationship between the Anglican and 
the Free Churches. “The Free Churches are still too often 
regarded as in a position of inferiority, irregular, lacking essential 
qualities of true churchmanship, to be treated with a measure 
of condescension—adherents for ourselves from them seem a 
worthy ambition and a cause of satisfaction. These are things 
to be overcome. There must be a frank recognition of the full 
equality of standing between ourselves and them. I include that 
body of Christians which calls itself Unitarians.” 

Another speaker, Rev. G. C. Challenger, said that in the 
future there would be entirely free services using definitely modern 
language. At the moment it seemed to be impossible to call a 
spade a spade. The services of baptism, marriage, and burial, 
were too full of the fossils of dead belief —This man is well-named 
“Challenger.” 

UNITARIANISM AND REFORMED JUDAISM 

In an article in The Hibbert Journal, Claude Montefiore, an 
English reformed Jew, says that ‘‘the Jew, if and when he does, 
in honesty, abandon Judaism, can more easily become an ortho- 
dox Christian than a Unitarian.”” Although this writer is careful 
to point out that God ought not to be equated with a man, and 
that “the master of the modern Jew is, and can only be, God,” D.M. 
Panton in The Sunday School Times disgracefully concludes from 
the article “that the Christ of Scripture has a greater appeal for 
the modern Jew than a Unitarian Christ.” It is only by accident 
that “mental” is the heart of the word “fundamentalist.” 

* * 
THE NINETEENTH ZIONIST CONGRESS 

At the nineteenth Zionist Congress held at the end of 
August in London, England, the Labor party was represented 
by 200 delegates, the Center party by 150 delegates, and the 
Orthodox party by only a dozen or so. This last-named party is 
the loyal remnant of the Revisionists who seceded from the 
Zionist organization a few months ago and who are having their 
own separate congress in Vienna shortly. 

Political resolutions passed by the Congress reaffirmed the 
determination of the Jewish people to live in harmony with the 
Arab population of Palestine and the Arab people throughout 
the East, declared that the full realization of the ideal that had 
inspired the Balfour Declaration had now been placed beyond 
question, and reaffirmed opposition to the establishment of a 
Legislative Council in the present stage of the development of 
Palestine. 

* * 
CHRISTIAN CONVERTS IN HUNGARY 

According to the annual report of the Jewish community of 
Budapest, during the last three years, 1,615 Hungarian Jews 
embraced Christianity. The American Israelite, thinking of what 
has happened in Germany to non-Aryans of mixed ancestry, says, 
“Nothing can be done to halt this sort of assimilation, but if 
these converts had taken into account the store of misery they 
were piling up for their posterity they might have hesitated before 
joining the Christian fold.” 

x x 
A WORLD CONVENTION OF THE DISCIPLES 

The only denomination holding a world convention this 
year has been the Disciples of Christ, a body of Baptists who 
organized in 1809 on the basis of the teachings of Thomas 
Campbell, and which today numbers about a million and a half. 
This is the second world convention in their history and it was 
held at Leicester in England. 

The editor of their American weekly, The Christian Evan- 
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gelist, speaking of the convention, says that in every other count 
they are more fundamentalist than in the United States, 1 
that “the language used by the speakers and the Bea P 
proach of representatives from Britain, Germany and Pola | 
are more nearly identical with the approach of Thomas Ai 
Alexander Campbell one hundred and twenty-five years ago} 
this country than our own language and approach today.” TJ 
editor merely states the fact and disclaims censure, but—] 
understand. 


* ok 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The divided condition of Lutheranism in this country 
emphasized by Rev. George C. Koenig at a Ministers’ Confs 
ence in New York on September 23. ‘In one community,” | 
said, ‘there may be from one to a dozen Lutheran "Where 
each proclaiming its own brand of Lutheranism. When a né@ 
suburb is developed there may be a wild scramble on the part | 
several Lutheran mission boards to get in on the grow} 
floor.” 

The conference formulated plans for a proposed union of | 
the branches of the Lutheran Church. It was with this idea) 
mind that the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Chum 
was originally organized in 1820, but the history of the Luther: 
churches since then has revealed a play of forces which, whi 
pressing some of its synods together, has separated others. 
shall now watch with interest the attempt to find a basis up 
which all the sixty odd synods can unite in one general orgakt 
zation. 

* * 
CHURCH UNION IN AFRICA 


After almost a hundred years of propaganda by Christi 
missionaries in Nigeria, under the auspices of the various missio¥} 
ary bodies interested in West Africa, a pamphlet has been pul 
lished with the title, ““Reasons for Church Union in Nigeria 
The movement for union has been forced by the development 
transport facilities which brought the converts into relation wil 
one another and raised inevitable questions in their minds. 
they have grown to know one another there has grown a desire 
have ‘“‘one church of Christ east of the Niger, and a vision of 0 
church for West Africa and the world.’’ The various foreig 
boards have to take into account this native desire. 

* * 
CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 

A recent article by Dr. J. H. Maclean in “‘Life and Work} 
tells of a meeting in Madras attended by forty delegates repr 
senting Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationaliss 
and the South India United Church. While the Indian people a} 
in favor of church union, the thorny question has been that of t} 
recognition by the Anglicans of the equality of the other mi! 
isters. 

It now appears that this question is to be solved by t 
inclusion of the following in the Basis of Union: ‘““The unitiif 
churches recognize that Christ has bestowed his grace with uj 
distinguishable regard on all their ministries and has used the} 
all greatly to his glory. All, therefore, are real ministers in th 
Church of the Word and the Sacraments, nor can any church s. 
that the sacraments and other ministrations of ministries whi¢ 
he blessed are invalid.’ Since this recognition denies the foul 
dation upon which episcopalian ordination is traditionally base 
we hope that, having removed the essence, they will not retai 
the form. 


* * 


STRIKES STRUCK OUT 

A bulletin from the American Civil Liberties Union state 
that in their office are photostats of two orders, issued on May £ 
and 31, respectively, by the world’s most powerful radio station 
WLW of Cincinnati, to its employees. The two orders laid dow 
a blanket prohibition against broadcasting any strike news, an 
quoting the order of May 81, “This also includes students’ strik 


and school workers.’’—It appears that strikes, as news, were a 
striking. 
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' THANKS TO A SILENT FRIEND 


o the Editor of The Christian Register. 
My joy is full upon receipt of your letter 
f September 20, and I appreciate more 
han I can express the kindness of the un- 
mown donor of the subscription, also 
‘our good graces in applying it to my bene- 
,|t. It means another year of happy and 
jrofitable inspiration. Wish my thanks 
‘aight be conveyed to my silent friend. I 
m one of the casualties of the depression, 
‘ith a salary so reduced that it is hard to 
hake ends meet. One of my greatest 
ains was having to give up the religious 
yaper. I do not mind telling you that I 
‘Im a Baptist, but have for years read your 
‘Yterature. Am hoping the clouds will 
4 ‘reak for us ministers before very long, so 
jhat we may have a living salary and be 
tble to enjoy what we need and can pay 
Nor. It is, of course, very embarrassing 
‘Hor one to have to acknowledge, as I did in 
vy letter of September 19 to you, but I 
vanted you to know just how I felt under 
he necessity. 
| Baw. Tr. 


* * 


FRUIT OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS 


‘o the Editor of The Christian Register . 
| The Register has performed a useful ser- 
fice in printing Professor Logan’s article, 


iis important for those of us who are whites 
4o realize what the result of 400 years of 
lubjection has been on some of our colored 
veople, particularly the more sensitive 
mong them. Whether Professor Logan’s 
jeaction is typical, I very much doubt, but 
ertainly he is not alone in feeling that the 
brutal treatment of his people by the 


irs and as, I hope, a religious man, I beg 
leave, however, to state that he is un- 
liualifiedly and absolutely wrong in the 
Lf his people—war. If there is one thing 
|hat students of recent history have come 
Lo accept as almost axiomatic it is that the 


| he weakening of the whites which he fore- 
fees as a consequence of war must ul- 
imately mean the weakening of the Ne- 
‘roes. The wiping out of white civiliza- 
lion would set back Negro civilization, 
syen though for a time the Negro might be 
uperior to the white. 

It is impossible in the short space of this 
‘etter to discuss the complete validity of 
vis “fact,” “Nowhere in the world is there 
m intelligent governmental policy that has 
‘ven a long-range plan to keep black men 
ither than subjects or inferior citizens.” It 
8, however, a sweeping generalization 
vhich would require even more detailed 


Letters to the Editor 


support than has been adduced in the 
article itself. It is only fair to say, too, 
that there is another point of view among 
students in regard to many of the incidents 
cited than that which Professor Logan 
adopts. And it might be considered a 
somewhat ungracious statement at the 
moment when at least one great white em- 
pire is running the risk of war in order to 
protect the rights of a black nation. 

One cannot help but wonder, too, how 
many of our more far-sighted statesmen 
today would agree with the analogy which 
is used to the effect that Europe’s distress 
is America’s opportunity. Temporarily it 
is true that we had an opportunity while 
Europe was at war 1914-1917, but in the 
long run Europe’s distress and ours were 
very similar. What is true in regard to 
Hurope and America is equally true in re- 
gard to the two groups of people who in- 
habit the globe, some with dark skins and 
some with white. One cannot but believe 
that Professor Logan has been so blinded 
because of his bitter reaction to our un- 
righteousness that he fails to realize that 
the ultimate result of the acceptance of 
his suggestion to his people to change their 
song from “Ain’t goin’ to study war no 
more” to “‘Let’s see what we can get out 
of a war’’ leads definitely and positively to 
that worst of all calamities—a race war, 
beside which the sufferings of the last war 
for everybody concerned will be as noth- 
ing. 

We whites must admit with humility 
our deep-dyed guilt. If justice were to be 
done perhaps we deserve nothing less than 
is indicated, but looking at the situation in 
the light of history we would be quite justi- 
fied in praying, not only for our own sakes 
but for the sake of the dark-skinned peoples 
as well, that they should not be encouraged 
to get results by force. There is another 
and a better method which Professor 
Logan suggests when he envisages a con- 
ference of statesmen looking to the eleva- 
tion of black men. Such a conference, 
however, will only come if we have peace. 
War between either whites or blacks bring 
no solution to the problem. 

Robert C. Deater. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


MINISTERS AND LABOR UNIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
All true liberals are, of course, duty- 
bound to be tolerant of all opinion, but I 
must say to at least one such the notion 
or idea lately promulgated by Rev. David 
Munroe Cory (The Register, September 19) 
seems about as grotesque as any evolved 
by this ‘“‘mad world’’ in these latter days. 
For ministers of the gospel to affiliate with 
labor unions is certainly a unique proposi- 


tion, to say nothing of the further thought 
of forming one of their own. Whatever 
trade unionism may have been at one 
time, it now constitutes a threat and 
menace to the peace and well-being of 
every industrial community in the land. 
Utterly selfish and narrow, knowing noth- 
ing and caring for nothing save its own self- 
styled interests, its every act and purpose 
is hostile to the general good. Its totally 
unreasonable refusal to accept readjust- 
ment of wages while every other class 
of citizen was suffering deflation has done 
as much, at least, as any other one thing to 
delay recovery and to disable industry, 
while the completely callous and cynical 
attitude of its leaders has alienated all 
possible sympathy or respect, and has 
been the cause of continual embroilment, 
amounting almost to civil war in many 
cases, and causing inestimable loss to in- 
dustry and to the general public as well as 
to the workers themselves. 

If the unions would use the strength 
they undoubtedly have in some kind of 
constructive effort toward peace and fair 
play in the industrial world, all might be 
well, but nothing is further from their in- 
tention than that. Their aim is to acquire 
domination over all industry, assuming 
that theirs is the only element entitled to 
any consideration, and perfectly willing 
to destroy if they cannot rule. In fact, 
“rule or ruin’ might well be their motto, 
as it is in most cases their mode of action. 

No wonder that ministers and the church 
in general are losing ground and lacking in 
support among people of good sense and 
understanding, when they undertake to 
champion such causes as that of union- 
ism. 

Charles Albert. 

West Somerville, Mass. 


* * 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Why should I write a letter on the 
League of Nations or the World Court 
when one fully realizes there is more than 
enough published in the press of the 
country, on the subject, to convince any 
sane and broad-minded person of the ab- 
solute selfish motives that actuate the 
signators of the League—but none of it 
has, so far, appeared in The Christian 
Register. 

Rev. Charles F. Aked, in a news item, 
under date of September 19, given to the 
press upon his arrival back from a two- 
months visit to his old home in England, 
made a few terse remarks which succinctly 
explain the situation in Europe, and I am 
taking the liberty of quoting him, in part. 
“The League of Nations is a league for 
Europe. It was afraid toface Japan. But 
if the League does nothing, it will be the 
end of the League.’’ When England helped 
to engineer, at the time, our supine Sec- 
retary of State into writing a sharp note 
to Japan on the Manchurian situation, did 
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she back him or this country in the stand 
taken? 

Further along we read, “We are no 
match for foreign diplomats. Colonel 
House, President Wilson’s adviser, was but 
a Sunday school boy in the hands of those 
adroit foreigners.” ‘‘But if war comes, let 
America keep her nose out of it. We 
don’t know anything about it, nor about 
the intrigues, the secret alliances of Europe. 
America has been fooled before, and she 
will be fooled again.” 

We are, and have been, for some time 
past, shown some of the “intrigue” Dr. 
Aked speaks of, in the maneuvers of the 
various European countries to place the 
others in positions where they will be of use 
in helping them maintain their own selfish 
positions. Can any sane or honest in- 
dividual imagine for one instant that we 
could ever be of benefit in straightening 
out that mess? We certainly have enough 
troubles of our own at home, and should 
devote our wholehearted efforts in straight- 
ening out our affairs, before we go wander- 
ing around the smoldering fires of Europe, 
with the possibilities of again being burnt 
as we were once before. 

I believe most of us, at least, more or less 
realize the serious situation in our country 
and that something must be done, and 
that in the not too distant future, if we 
really desire to save our form of govern- 
ment. It is not going to do us any good 
to write and publish a lot of Polyanna edi- 
torials about what might be accomplished 
if conditions were only different. Face the 
issues fair and square, even if it does mean 
“Dragging the Garbage into the Parlor.” 
I am satisfied we will be able to accom- 
plish much more by setting an example in 
cleaning house, so all the world can see and 
profit, if it will. 

F. A. Bridinger. 
sell, Calif. 


x Ox 


AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I hope to send a check soon toward the 
National Library Committee, but am 
sending at the present time my renewal. 
I must not miss a copy for I find so many 
wonderful articles—Dr. Dodson’s article, 
“The Spiritual Field,” in The Register of 
June 20, and Dr. Park’s “‘The Friendship 
of God”’ in the issue of August 22, are truly 
helpful as well as are the others. 

Florence S. Holcomb. 

Washington, R. I. 


x Ox 


NOT INTERESTED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I tried your paper for four months, and 
while it contains many interesting articles, 
and breathes a very liberal spirit, yet it 
isn’t of sufficient interest to me to j ustify a 
continuance. You folks are nice earnest 
people, but I simply “don’t belong” in your 
sort of world. When we let go of the old- 
fashioned personal God of our childhood 


days, there is really nothing else that can 
quite take its place. Certainly no dogma 
or creed, ritual or hymn singing to an 
imaginary ideal. 

You folks might as well close up shop, 
and let the Catholic Church run the show. 
They know how to hold the masses of 
people and will eventually win out, 


Mohawk Valley Liberals hold United Conferen4| 


Religious fellowship struck a new level 
for central New York in Universalist- 
Unitarian gatherings held during the 
Mohawk Valley Conference, September 27- 
28, at the Betts Memorial Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The environment was auspicious, for 
Syracuse has been the scene of some re- 
markable liberal ministries, notably those 
of Samuel J. May and Samuel R. Calthrop, 
Unitarian, and Frederick W. Betts, Uni- 
versalist. Syracuse was the scene, too, of 
a remarkable general Unitarian confer- 
ence immediately after the Civil War. It 
was on the home trip from Syracuse to 
Boston, Mass., that a group of ardent 
radicals conceived the Free Religious As- 
sociation, later to be such a formative 
influence in Unitarian thought. 

The Mohawk Valley Conference was or- 
ganized in 1923, mainly as a Unitarian en- 
terprise, with Rev. Ernest Caldecott, now 
of Los Angeles, Calif., the leading spirit in 
itsformation. Since that time Universalist 
participation in the conference has grown, 
and the recent trend towards a national 
Free Church has intensified the fraternal 
spirit, so that a united conference was 
finally brought about through the efforts 
of Arthur Towne of Syracuse, president. 

The three principal speakers this year 
were Universalists. 

Rev. Edward C. Downey of Cortland, 


N. Y., preached the keynote sermon, 
taking ‘‘The Need of Vital Religious 
Faith” for his theme. ‘America in its busy 


pioneer days had religion enough,” he 
said. ‘‘America in the building period had 
religion enough. But America in the age 
of machinery grew healthy and wealthy 
and, with no particular interest in religion, 
a period of moral laxness and the im- 
mediately following ‘depression’ was in- 
evitable.”’ 

He described the effects in church life— 
men still bowing before Christian altars, 
but without vital religious urge, with no 
desire for religious experience, and with a 
condescending smile of complacency in lieu 
of old-time reverence. 

Angus H. MacLean, professor of religious 
education at St. Lawrence University and 
author of “The New Era in Religious 
Education,’ conducted a round-table for 
church-school workers. He stressed the 
point that ideas and ideals will not have 
dynamic power if merely told to boys and 
girls. Projects of various kinds must be 
worked out by leaders willing to learn the 
art of teaching if Hebrew and Christian 
ideals are to be effective in the life of the 


| 
whether we like it or not. I don’t at} 
relish such an outlook, but it will bé| 
gradual as to seem the proper thingy 
time, and I won’t be here then. Ih 

Wishing you people all success in y}j 


laudable desire to improve the world. | 
M. J. Smith 


Imlay, Nevada. 


child. Professor MacLean also gave | 
closing conference address, “Larger || 
pects of Religious Education, and the Ri 
of Youth.” 
Mrs. H. W. Haynes of Binghamt) 
N. Y., addressed the women’s section 4 
spoke on ‘‘The Challenge to the I 
vidual.” Her message is likely to be 
membered, for she used an illustration tll 
stuck—animals which outgrow their she 
As they grow, they must vacate or ¢q 
“The individual can grow intellectually a 
religiously only by being willing to q 
his shell of conservative and obsolete | 
liefs,”’ she said. “It is part of the genius 
life to expand, and when conditions ha 
become unbearable, an explosion fra| 
within is perfectly natural. One of ' 
marks of the liberal is flexibility of mi 
and a readiness to crawl out of his shell} 
For the first time in the history of : 
conference, the young people organized a} 
conducted a section for themselves. T 


pastor at Syracuse University, a cand} 
light service, and a round-table. | 
Ministers had a spirited session un i 
the leadership of Dr. Fred C. Leini f 
superintendent of the New York St 
| 

| 


Universalist Convention. Laymen, tc 
got together with Mr. Towne and 4: 
cussed ‘‘Aims and Methods for Me 
Clubs.”’ They tried to discover the fo | 
of program that would promote attenj 
ance, stimulate interest, and aid tl 
church. They soon learned that cond 
tions are far too varied for any sing 
formula to apply; but in the course 
their explorations they struck many hapff 
ideas and enjoyed an hour of splend 
fellowship. 

At the closing luncheon plans were lai 
fornext year. Of course it must bea united 
conference again. There are certain 0} 
ganizational and territorial difficulties t 
be surmounted, and it may be that th 
will be done by having the next conferen¢ 
in connection with a Universalist conve 
tion. A special effort will be made to ré 
peat the success of 1935. 

The officers elected were: president, M 
Towne; vice-presidents, Rev. Clinton A 
Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y., and Rey 
Gustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain, N.Y. 
secretary, Mrs. Harry W. Jordan of Syra 
cuse; treasurer, Mrs. Howard T. Viets ¢ 
Syracuse; committee members, Herma 
L. Brockway of Ithaca, N. Y., and Mr 
Frederick F. Church of Rochester, N. ¥ 

Ernest J. Bowden. 
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‘| The one- to three-day institute on re- 
jigious education is appearing this autumn 
‘n widely scattered centers among Uni- 
arian conferences. In many communities 
,|he ministers and leaders of churches are 
Not satisfied to let their religious-educa- 
{ion staff worry along as best it can, but are 
, planning and arranging for the growth and 
jlevelopment of the teachers and workers 
vho deal with the children, young people 
und adults. 
'In San Francisco, Calif., at the First 
Jnitarian Church, from September 12 to14, 
vas held the second annual institute for 
| 'eligious-education workers from the San 
,{fose, Sacramento, Oakland, Berkeley and 
Jan Francisco Unitarian churches, using 
|;he theme: “‘Education for Social Living.”’ 
| Mrs. Warner Clark of San Francisco 
erved as chairman of the committee which 
wrranged the program. No fewer than 
Jpixty were present at any of the eleven 
essions, to hear such outstanding leaders 
is Professor C. E. Rugh of the University 
yf California; Rev. Dorothy Dyar Hill of 
‘Sacramento; Miss Florence A. Runnells 
‘of Berkeley; Dr. Eugenie Leonard of San 
jfrancisco Junior College; Paul Pitman of 
‘che San Francisco Junior College; Dr. 
‘Horace Westwood of Berkeley; Dr. William 
3. Morgan of the Pacific Unitarian School 
Vor the Ministry; and Dr. Clarence Reed 
Jof Oakland. 
{ One of the unusual features of the in- 
Mstitute was the presentation of dramatic 
Zservices by several groups of young people 
ifrom the San Francisco and Oakland 
tchurch schools, under the leadership of 
)Dr. C. 8. S. Dutton and Miss Mary Law- 
rance. The high point in attendance was 
jreached on the evening when a panel dis- 
‘cussion was in session on the topic, “‘Se- 
§curity for Social Living,” with Dr. H. R. 
(Stolz of the Oakland public schools; Dr. 
George S. Johnson of Stanford University; 
'Dr. Samuel Langer of the Jewish Orphan- 
‘age, San Francisco; Dr. Lovell Langstroth 
‘of Stanford University; and Dr. Jean W. 
4MacFarlane of the University of Cali- 
fornia participating. 
' Departmental conferences, as well as 
discussion periods, were held in connection 
‘with most of the addresses. Dr. Reed 
\gave the closing address of the institute 
‘on “Research for Religious Education.” 


The first religious-education institute to 
‘be held in the Joseph Priestley Conference 
was directed by Laurence C. Staples of 
Washington, D. C., during the weekend of 
‘September 13-15 at Charmian, iP, ha 
‘an old Quaker inn nestled in the hills of 
Blue Ridge Summit, thirty-five ministers 
and church-school teachers from All Souls’ 
Church, Washington; the First Unitarian 
‘Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Church of 
Our Father, Lancaster, Pa.; the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., and 


i Three Institutes of Religious Education Meet 


San Francisco—Joseph Priestley—Cincinnati 


the Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa., 
met with Ernest W. Kuebler, the secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, to 
consider local church-school problems. 
Such fundamental topics as ‘““‘Why Have 
We a Church School?” “How Can We 
Make Our Teaching More Effective?” 
“What Can We Expect of Teachers?” 
“What Is Worship?” “Our Opportunity 
as Religious Educators,’’ were considered 
at the twelve sessions under the leadership 
of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
Rev. Robert S. Miller of Lancaster, Mrs. 
Robert S. Williams, Jr., of Washington, 
Mrs. J. Hartley Anderson of Pittsburgh, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
Alice Adams of Philadelphia, Mr. Kuebler, 
and Rev. Max F. Daskam of Philadelphia. 
Some of the unusual items of this confer- 
ence include the fact that four automobiles 
filled with people were driven over 325 
miles to attend the institute, that every 
church represented at the institute had its 
minister or director of religious education 
at all of the sessions and participating in 
the conference, and that the materials used 
in the worship services were all taken from 
the new “‘Beacon Song and Service Book.’’ 


The third annual meeting of the Re- 
ligious Education Institute in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, held September 17-19, with the First 
Unitarian Church, St. John’s Unitarian 
Church, and the First Universalist Church 
of Cincinnati cooperating, had as its 
theme: “Religious Education in a Ma- 
terialistic Age.’”’ The principal speaker 
each evening was Mr. Kuebler. The 
program of this institute was not of the 
usual conference kind, but consisted of 
public addresses at 7.30 o’clock, on the 
topics: ‘‘Religious Education and the 
School,” ‘Religious Education and the 
Home,” ‘Religious Education and the 
Church.” Each meeting was attended 
by no less than fifty interested parents 
and church-school teachers, who partici- 
pated enthusiastically in the conference 
period following each address. Conference 
leaders were Rev. John Malick, Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, and Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
Mr. Kuebler spoke to the Women’s Al- 
lianee of the churches at special sessions, 
met with groups of the young people, and 
conferred with the church-school boards 
to assist them in planning their fall pro- 
grams, as well as giving an address over 
radio station WSAI on ‘‘The Church and 
the Home.” 

* * 

El Paso, Texas.—Dr. Horace West- 
wood, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., will conduct a 
series of evening meetings setting forth 
“The Message of the New Liberalism to an 
Uncertain World” in the El Paso First 
Modern Liberal Church, October 14-20. 


““THE AXIS’? MAKES BOW 
AS ALLIANCE NEWSPAPER 

A new publication in the Unitarian de- 
nomination makes its bow with the appear- 
ance of the October number of The Azis, 
the official organ of the General Alliance. 
The Axis, which is a four-page news-sheet 
containing notices, news, program ideas, 
and articles of interest to members of the 
Alliance, will be issued each month, and will 
be distributed without charge to officials 
of Alliance branches. As long as the supply 
of copies of each issue lasts, copies may be 
obtained by interested members whether 
or not they are branch officers, but it is not 
expected that it will be possible to dis- 
tribute the paper to all members of the or- 
ganization. 

The editorial committee in charge of the 
publication of The Axis, consists of Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss, chairman, Mrs. Carol 
Hartwell, and Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue. 
News items and articles should be sent to 
Miss Twiss, 36 Willow Street, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


* * 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY HAS 
MANY NEW BOOKS TO LEND 

The following books have recently been 
added to the circulating library of the 
General Alliance and the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 

“The Heavenly Guest,” by Celia Thax- 
ter. 

“Why Wars Must Cease,” a collection 
of articles edited by Rose Young. 

“The Method of Freedom,” by Walter 
Lippmann. 

“Christ’s Alternative to Communism,” 
by Stanley Jones. 

““A Modern Theism,”’ by Minot Simons. 

“Peace with Honor,” by A. A. Milne. 

“What You Owe Your Child,” by Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. 

These books may be borrowed for three 
weeks by anyone who is interested. They 
will be sent to any part of the United States 
and Canada. The library pays the postage 


one way. 
* * 


HAVE YOU THESE BOOKS? 


The circulating library of the General 
Alliance and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation would very much like to acquire 
the following books: 

“Christian Ways of Life,’ by William 
Wallace Fenn. 

“History of the People of Israel,” by 
Renan (5 volumes). 

“Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas,” by C. F. 
Andrews. 

Any reader of The Register who may be 
in a position to donate one or more of 
these books to the library is assured that 
the gift would be greatly appreciated. 


* * 


Washington, D. C.—More than 300 
students were in attendance at the opening 
meeting of the church school of All Souls’ 
Church, Sunday, September 22. 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to 
Charles R. Joy, Director of the Division 
of Public Relations, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Is not a disproportionate amount 
of the income of the Association 
spent for the aid of New England 
churches? 

On the contrary, there are at present 
only two churches on the aided list in all 
New England, and fifty-one churches 
outside. Only four percent of the total 
grant to the aided churches goes to New 
England. The truth is that most of the 
financial support comes from New 
England churches, and most of the finan- 
cial obligations lie outside. Here are 
some figures concerning the contribu- 
tions to the Association from societies, 
individuals, and miscellaneous sources 
in the year 1934-1935: 


From 

INiews Binglandieersci acre ce $14,429.15 
Middle Atlantic States ..... 3,350.06 
Westermistates) <5 4.626 1,933.00 
Southern States...........- 636.62 
Rocky Mountain States..... ZB) 
Pace Statesmeee den tenor 1,099.65 
Gama dag we eictAc loess eee tes 308.65 

otal ae eae eee $21,875.28 


Here are the contrasting figures of 
grants to aided churches in the year 
1934-85: 


From 

IN ews Hine an cleanse e eyreiee ae $ 1,980.00 
Middle Atlantic States ..... 5,395.00 
WiesterniStates errs. ero os: 14,337.00 
SOULMerM iS bAaveSiemp-laee aes 14,584.50 
Rocky Mountain States... .. 885.00 
PEYOTE 5 ano ucdeunee 9,320.77 
Canadawmewegn ime tee: 4,214.01 

PRO Callie wal eastern. ce ets $50,716.28 


New England, therefore, is the only 
region which does not receive from the 
Association considerably more than it 
contributes to our missionary work. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, is in Canada visiting 
Alliance branches in Montreal and Ottawa. 


Canon A. Malcolm Cook, vicar of St. 
Botolph’s Church, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
preached the sermon at the opening service 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, September 29. The church of 
which Canon Cook is vicar is the one from 


which Rev. John Cotton, the second min- 
ister of the First Church, came when he 
moved from one Boston to another. 

Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman, minister 
of the Independent Congregational Society 
of Bangor, Me., was the guest speaker at 
a meeting of the men’s club of the Grace 
Methodist Church of Bangor, September 
26. Mr. Fritchman’s subject was “The 
Duty of the Layman to the Church.” 


* * 
PARISH HOUSE REMODELED 
BY MAY MEMORIAL CHURCH 


During the summer months extensive 
remodeling was undertaken on the par- 
ish house of May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. In order to secure room 
to care for the increased enrollment of the 
church school and other activities it was 
decided to remodel the present building by 
removing partitions and rearranging the 
entire interior. There has now been pro- 
vided ample room for both the work of 
the school and other parish activities. 
Each class has its own room, with an es- 
pecially large and beautiful room for the 
primary and nursery departments. The 
dining room and kitchen have been en- 
larged, with new equipment in both. The 
color scheme has been changed from a dark 
oak to an ivory and cream, with blue trim- 
mings. In addition, a chapel for the chil- 
dren has been completed, providing an 
altar, with a cross in relief, on which are 
placed flowers and candles. In this chapel 
the young people also conduct their 
candlelight service at the close of their 
evening meeting. 

This year a two-hour session has been 
set in operation for the school of religion 
under the new director, Dr. Elizabeth 
Manwell, a trained expert in religious edu- 
cation. Already there has been an increased 
enrollment. Dr. Manwell is assisted by a 
corps of trained teachers in this new ven- 
ture. 

The remodeling program was the cul- 
mination of several years’ planning. Dur- 
ing this period a building fund was slowly 
gathered to take care of this matter. So 
carefully was the planning done that less 
than $500 additional is needed to pay for 
the entire work accomplished. This latter 
amount is being raised by the men, who 
wish to show the women of the parish that 
they, too, can raise money! 

On October 20 the parish will observe 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the present building. Committees are 
at work planning a pageant which will de- 
pict the life of the church fifty years ago. 

Since the opening of the services this 
fall the average attendance is larger than 
at any time since the present minister, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, assumed 
his work. 

oye f2 

Underwood, Minn.—A_ service in 
commemoration of the 500th anniversary 
of the Swedish Parliament was held Sunday 
evening, October 6. 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ISSUE || 

The next number of The Christian Re i 
ter, that of October 17, will be a specif 
Laymen’s League issue. In addition | 
its regular material, it will contain a sul 
plement of four pages of news and 
nouncements respecting the work of tj 
League for the coming year, mater} 
which heretofore has been issued by tk 
organization as its Fall Bulletin. Cop 
will be mailed to all members of tif 
League. | 


* ES | | 
“WHAT IS SOCIAL CREDIT?’’ 
Rev. Hewlett Johnson, dean of Cantelf 
bury Cathedral and organizer of the Leag: | 
to Abolish Poverty, will speak on “What } 
Social Credit?” at the Copley Plaza Hot} 
Boston, Mass., Monday, October 14, 
8 p.m. Arrangements for the meeting all 
being made by Mrs. E. Sohier Welch, 3] 
Louisburg Square, Boston. | 
* * a | 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES} 
Dr. Albert E. Day of the Mount Vel! 
non Place Methodist Episcopal Chure} 
Baltimore, Md., will preach at the Kingasl 
Chapel noon services Tuesday to Frida} 
October 15-18. On Monday at noon Ra 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ ri 
cital. 


* * 


REV. ROBERT L. WEIS CALLED 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, formerly mit 
ister of the First Parish Church, Sctuae 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Unived 
salist churches of North Hatley and Hu 
tingville, Quebec, Canada. 

* * 

MR. BROOKS AT STATEN ISLAN 

Rev. Howard Brooks opened his pastot 
ate at the Unitarian Church of State} 
Island, N. Y., when he conducted the Sun 
day services, October 6. 

ok * j 

MRS. H. SUMNER MITCHELL 

Mrs. Harriet Slack Mitchell, wife of Rev 
H. Sumner Mitchell, minister of the Unil 
tarian Church, Sanford, Me., died in Bost 
ton, Mass., September 21. 

Mrs. Mitchell, who was a life member o 
the American Unitarian Association, wa 
born in Union City, Pa., April 21, 1875 
and studied at the Meadville Theologica 
School. After her marriage in 1898 she 
took an active part in the church work o! 
her husband’s parishes at Westboro 
Mass., Peabody, Mass., Keene, N. H. 
Burlington, Vt., and Sanford, being es: 
pecially interested in youth organizations 

She is survived by her husband and twx 
daughters, the Misses Helen and Harrie 
D. Mitchell. 


* ok 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Sunday, October'20 
has been designated as “Loyalty Sunday’ 
by the trustees of the Church of the 
Saviour. On that day it is hoped that the 
loyalty of the members of the parish tc 
the church will manifest itself in the forn 
of a balanced budget for the current year 
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Calendar 

“Wetober 10: 

'Y Minnesota State Conference at Duluth, 
‘VAinn., 10 a.m. 

ctober 12-18: 

| Parents’ Weekend at Proctor Academy. 
etober 138: 

North Middlesex Conference at Nashua, 
ie HH. 3 p. m. 

‘Wetober 14: 

| Personnel Committee, Unitarian Min- 
3terial Union at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
_|Mass., 9.30 a.m. 

‘|| Ministers’ Monday Club at 25 Beacon 
street, 10.45 a. m. 

“4 Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
it 25 Beacon Street, afternoon meeting. 
\iJctober 14-16: 

‘| Iowa Unitarian Association at Sioux 
uity, Lowa. 

\ctober 17: 

/ New England Associate Alliance at 
Quincy, Mass., 10.30 a.m. 

WW etober 19-20: 

jf New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
yht Peterboro, N. H. 


\ndover, Mass. 


| Unitarian Sunday School Union at 


Ministers’ Retreat at Senexet. 

wJetober 22: 

. Plymouth and Bay Conference at East 
Bridgewater, Mass., 10 a. m. 

\Detober 24: 

) Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
churches at Uxbridge, Mass. 

jctober 26-27: 


Channing Conference at Newport, R. I. 

October 28-31: 

General Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

oe * 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Everett M. Baker is minister of the 

| Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

Margaret Bjornsson is a granddaughter 

of the Rev. Bjorn Petursson, the first 

Icelandic Unitarian minister in Canada. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 

partment of Social Relations.. 

Harold P. Marley is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 

First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

John H. Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Porter is author of ‘Pilate 
before Jesus,” a collection of biblical and 
legendary verse, to be published this 

autumn. 

‘Curtis W. Reese is dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill. 

Jabez T. Sunderland is a retired Uni- 

_ tarian minister. 

Le 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Al- 
bert E. Day, D. D., Mount Vernon Place M. E. 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.80 p. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Fifth Biennial Conference 


of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28-31, 1935 
“UNITARIANISM AND THE NEEDS OF TODAY” 


One entire business session will be devoted to a report from 
the Commission of Appraisal, and a discussion of it. In addition 
to the regular business sessions and round-table discussions, there 
will be sight-seeing trips as guests of our Cincinnati churches, and 


a fellowship dinner. 


These meetings are legal meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The round tables and their leaders will be as follows: 


I. “Centralization of Denominational Government—Do We 
Need More or Less?”’ Rev. Earl C. Davis. 
II. “The Local Church—How Can We Make It More Effec- 


tive?” Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 


III. ‘““The Economic Order—New Motives and Methods,” 


Rev. Everett M. Baker. 


IV. ‘Ministerial Leadership,’ Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Decide in advance which to attend. 


The Hotel Netherland Plaza will be the conference head- 


quarters. 


Special rates have been made for our delegates from 


$3.00 per day up. Delegates should make their own reservations. 
When purchasing railroad tickets delegates should inquire for 


round-trip rates. 


Ernest Caldecott, Chairman 


George G. Davis, Secretary 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


A missionary in India was having an 
earnest talk with a Hindu whom he hoped 
to convert to Christianity. 

“Come, now,” said the missionary, 
“wouldn’t you like to go to Heaven when 
you die?”’ 

The Hindu shook his head in polite re- 
gret. 

“T do not think,”’ he said, ‘‘that Heaven 
can be very good, or the British would have 
grabbed it years ago.”—Winnipeg Press. 

* * 
Heard on a Phoenix Downtown Street 

Two small boys, salesmen of Liberty, were 
comparing notes on their sales which evi- 
dently were not satisfactory, when one said, 

“Do yer go to Sunday school?” 

“Naw.” 

“Well, yer ought ta. If yer did, yer 
teacher’d buy a Liberty from yer.” 

* * 


The country must have been greatly 
relieved that it was a resolution for neu- 
trality which the weary Senate passed so 
nonchalantly without even a discussion, 
instead of a declaration of war on Italy. 
It probably would have passed just the 
same.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 


Exact quotation from a recent letter to a 
minister: 

“T have been instrumental in getting 
several of my friends to attend your dis- 
courses. One old gentleman attended 
twice, and then passed away.” 

* * 

Dentist: “Open wider, please—just a 
little wider.” 

Lady: ‘‘Ah-a-a-ah.”’ 

Dentist (inserting towel, sponge, and 
fist): “Fine. How are all your folks?”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Lesson—The Government is going to 
spend $16,000,000 on a survey of American 
youth, thus making a fool of the old-fash- 
ioned parent who didn’t raise his boy to 
conduct surveys.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

More than 2,000 German newspapers, 
it is reported, have closed up since Hitler 
came in. He seems to be the leading ex- 
ponent of the idea that no news is good 
news.—Bosion Evening Transcript. 

* % 

Ethiopian propaganda represents the 
land as one of reptiles, lions, cannibals, 
malaria, and intolerable heat, but you 
know how chambers of commerce exag- 
gerate.—Altlanta Constitution. 

* ok 

Thus, for example, a person earning and 
paying a tax on $100 monthly would, if 
he worked for 220 years, be entitled to a 
pension of $32.50.— Saginaw (Mich.) paper. 

7 tok 


A number of us slickers have thought up 
a method to avoid the new tax levies. We 
are thriftily keeping our incomes below the 
fifty-thousand mark.— New Yorker. 


DIRECTORY || 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whic 


receive the support of Unitarians 


———— 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Braneh Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


Soon to appear : 
in The Christian Register 


The Meadville | 
Theological Schoolf 


Founded 1844 | 
trains for the liberal ministry ¢ 
today. Association with the Un) 
versity of Chicago adds to th 
School’s own curriculum a wid! 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Laymen’s League Issue 

of | 

The Christian Register 
OCTOBER 17 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS fo} 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fisca} 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pa 
ments are to be maintained at the presen’ 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY | 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue ote -t- Boston, Mass 


‘Development of Fascism in the United States,’’ by Harry Ward, 


professor of Christian ethics at the Union Theological Seminary. 


‘“‘The Ministry as a Profession,’’ by Dana MclL. Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. | 


“The Cooperative Movement,’’ by James Peter Warbasse, president 
of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 


‘‘Mexico,’”’? by Anton de Haas, professor of international relations, 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 


‘“‘The Madison Plan,’’ by W. Rupert Holloway, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., and by AJbert Croft of the Munic- 
ipal University of Wichita, Kans. 


Introduce The Register to a friend by a trial subscription 
22 issues for $1.00 


